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SPRING 


When (he snowi break (hele white 
exponse wih pateles of binek on 
the sunny side of the elods 
an (he banka begin to drip 
heavy globules of mud; when the 
Hinay stream dn the baek pasture, 
finida Ин volee ngain as (he bee given 
away lo the heat of the returning 
sun and the warm mouth wind; 
When the dull gray, high hung 
clouds of winter give place lo the 
showy рон and blue sky of warmer 
days, and the gaudy red bird pereh 
ed on a long swinging maple Hmb, 
drooping with swelling buds, begins 
monotenously: "calling his. hornen” 
und the Tittle gray bird you never 
did know a name for, nnawers him 
in ú tone (Chat makes you wonder 
how vou enn henr a birl note no für, 
until you wwe he in direetly over 
hend; when (hese things and a thou 
snd others occur, that prove that 
that the "baek bone of winter” in 
broken for good, you feel the blood 
of n soll-tilling ancestry surge in 
your velna and you understand then 
something of the claim old mother 
enrth has on you, 

Perhaps for you thin call of 
spring ін a call from afar, Per- 
haps you are one of those unfortun: 
ales, exiled in. punishment for. tho 
grasping aspirations of ambition to 
live in the city, far from the old 
maple iu the baek pasture, far from 
the beebound streams nnd the white 
blanketed felda, but even. in your 
exile the sight of à gutter running 
beim full of muddy yellow water 
with Ин herringbone stripe in the 
center and iis patches of lacey yel’ 
low foam will suggest to your mind 
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all of the changes that 
are taking place in 


those now remote 
scenes. 

You know just how 
oozy is the sod in the 


lower meadow and just 
exactly how spotty ap- 
pears the corn field 
back of the barn, you 
can hear the trickle of 
the water in the ruts of 
the road and the musi- 
cal drip drip under the 
eaves. You remember 
how you used to feel sad 
at the sight of the melt- 
ing snows because that 
meant the end of winter 
joys, and at the same 
time glad at the pros- 
pect of coming spring; 
you know just the feel 
of the air that blows so 
warm and yet so cold it 
forces you to cover your 
red chapped hands, 
with your thick mit- 
tens. You know also 
how in a week or so af- 
ter the snow is all gone, 
the green coming 
back into the grass, 
the maple buds all 
bursting into yellow- 
green bloom and the in- 
tricate tracery of the 
birches thickening into 
dark smudges against 
the sky will tell you of 


the thousand and one 


clumsy young sprout- 


` ing things shoving their 


| red stems out of the 


Sensible Co-Operation 
BY PAUL TYNER. 


In the Fraternal Homemakers Society, we have an in- 
stitution that unites Brotherhood and Business in a way 
that raises the efficiency of the spirit of brotherhood and 
makes good its dreams, while imparting to the realm of 
business a redemptive purpose and a noble enthusiasm 
for noble ends. Soldiers of the Common Good,’’ in- 
deed, are those who have come into this splendid work, 
marching forward steadily under the motto “АП for 
each and each for all," to the redemption of the waste 
places of the earth, the enhancement in quality and 
quantity of the world's production. *'Produce great per- 
sons, the rest follows.” Always with the Homemak- 
ers the production of wealth is incidental to the produc- 
The primary objeet 
apply the 


tion of grander men and women, 
then, of the Fraternal Homemakers is to 
mighty eumulative power of a multitude of small savings 
accounts, combined in a common fund, to the purchase 
and development of productive lands, the establishment 
of members in comfortable and income-producing homes 
thereupon and the development of supplementary indus- 
tries in which the raw material, worked up without the 
costly interposition of the middleman, will be distributed 
in finished produets to the members at cost. 

The Society has already enrolled over 400 members 
with an average holding of three shares or total matured 
valuation of $1,200,000, and its membership is increasing 
steadily. We have secured contracts on 2500 acres on 
Mobile Bay adjoining the Single Tax City of Fairhope. 
Much of this land is already planted in 
Irish potatoes, tomatoes, okra, asparagus, lettuce, celery, 
egg-plant and strawberries, which we shall probably mar- 
ket along in February and March and on into May, get- 
ting the best prices for early fruits and vegetables on 
the Chicago, New York and Boston markets. Ав to the 
possibilities of truck-farming on these favored Gulf 
Coast lands, it must suffice to point out that these lands 
were acquired by the Society only after careful investi- 
gation by experts of the capability of the soil, its adap- 
tation to these crops and the climatic conditions. Indi- 
vidual farmers in this section, working under all the dis- 
advantages of small capital and small scale of opera- 
tions, net from $75 to $100 an acre for sweet potatoes 
and Irish potatoes, costing for all expense of cultivation 
less than $50 an acre. One of our neighbors cleared 
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of 


We can certainly 


nearly $1,000 an acre from five acres strawberries 
marketed along in February last year. 
do as well for our members, utilizing the most approved 
methods of intensive cultivation and securing the econ- 
That means doubl- 
ing our money—your money if you come in—with every 
And in this favored climate two crops a year are 
the regular thing and three crops not unusual. 


omies of operating on a large seale. 


crop. 


Figure 
eut for yourself what that means, The Law is not stin- 
gy; Nature does not stint us. Why should we stint our- 
selves any longer? 

There isn't any way for anyone connected with this 
every 


No promotion shares," no 
, 


Society to make any money except as member 


makes money. ** ground 
floor." The managers are chosen by the members for 
their proved capability, and are constantly responsible 
to the members, being required to furnish full and de- 
tailed reports of what's doing at frequent regular inter- 
vals. If any of the officers doesn’t attend to business 
to the entire satisfaetion of all, he may be recalled at any 
While he is satisfaetorily attending to business, 
bis tenure of ofliee is secure. Every member has au 
equal vote with every other member, Women and men 
count—not dollars; As no one member can hold more 
than ten shares, no little elique ean corner the voting 
lt does not eost very much to make а start. 
Even those who have no money ean work their way, if 
they will; for the building up of the Society's member- 
ship must depend on the full conviction, earnestness and 
enthusiasm of those to whom its spirit and purpose, plaa 
and program appeal. Of course, it costs to enroll mem- 
bership. People have to be informed and convineed by 
those already informed and convinced. But we propose 
to keep ihe money in the family of our members. There 
is work, beautiful work and plenty of it and the pay is 
good—so good that any intelligent and energetic man or 
woman taking hold with us and putting in four hours 
daily of persistent, pleasant and productive application 
of personal energy, may be assured of a generous iu- 
come. Full unfoldment of the divine in the human; be- 
ing oneself fully and completely, surely includes the re- 
alization here and now of that Affluence which is our 
rightful portion as children of God and inheritors of the 
earth and the fulness thereof. Write us and get ac- 
quainted. 
FRATERNAL HOMEMAKERS SOCIETY, 
Room 12, 70 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


time, 


power, 
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warm earth and you 
know that if you were 
in the back pasture on 
such a morning no mat- 
ter how remote your 
boyhood might be you 
would still feel an insat- 
iable curiosity to wit 
ness the awakening of 
nature-life which would 
bring you down on 
your knees to scratch 
among the leaf piles for 
sprouts of the dog-tooth 
violet and the may ap- 
ple. 

You remember how, 
on such a day а long 
time ago you first went 
bare-footed. You can 
still remember how chil- 
ly the ground was and 
how free and big your 
feet felt, and how light 
they felt, and how you 
jumped fences and paw- 
ed in the leaf piles and 
tentatively tested the 
pools with curled white 
toes; but what is the 
use of wasting words? 
We need only say “tis 
spring," and every man 
or woman who has lived 
will fill in all these de- 
tails for himself, and 
those who have not, 
will not understand 
and could not under- 
stand by the reading of 
whole libraries of de 
scription, so for them it 
does not matter any- 
how. 


. ESAS 
DIONE 


What I Want. 


Í am not pleading for riches, 


I do not care for case; 
The only thing which I pray for 
Is simply to do as І please, 


I want to do just whatever 
I want to, every day; 
And I want to say what pleases me 
With no one to say me nay. 


There’s nothing else in the earth life 
No matter what men may say, 

Which is so perfectly lovely 

As merely to have one’s wey. 


You'll find it quite as I tell you, 
At home or across the sea, 
That’s the only thing in all the world 
Which will satisfy you and me. 


Grace М. Brown. 
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al and governmental 
systems we have been 
taught that duty is 
the most important 
rule of life, that 
when a man learns 
to recognize and perform all his du- 
ties socially, politically and in his 
home relations, he has proven him- 
self a good citizen and an upright 
man. We are taught from infancy 
to regard every period of life ав hay- 
ing ita peculiar duties; that every 
changed relation with our environ- 
ment or with other men pro- 
duces a new train of duties 
which we are obliged to see 
and perform. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that this has been 
the general teaching, we might 
almost say the only teaching 
that man has received, there 
have always been those who 
seek to break away from the 
sense of obligation, searching 
for a larger freedom than it 
would it them to enjoy. 
There is that in man which 
makes him want to believe 
himself a creature of choice 
and not of circumstances; a 
free agent, not a cog in the 
endless grind of the wheel of 
change. Man wants to feel 


N all of our education- 


that the power he uses is his own 
power, that ita direction is left to 
his own choice, He wants to feel 
that he is free to do what his fancy 
dictates, 

Duty, to the free man is not what 
it is to the slave, but all men are 
slaves to the extent that they do 
things because they must. With the 
conscientious man duty may become 
a stronger slave master than could 
any man or body of men; a master 
from which he can never escape. 

There is a story told of one of our 
great religious reformers, that when 

he was а young man he care 
lessly fell into bad habits, 
which increased in strength 
with the passing years. At 
the time when he should have 
reached the age of the full 
power of manhood, he was a 
drunken out-cast; a creature 
of the saloons; his only pleas- 
ure drinking; his home the 
gutter. His family and 
friends, men and women of 
high standing made every ef- 
fort to turn him back to the 
paths of uprightness, by tell- 
ing him of his duty to his 
mother and father; of his duty 
to other men as a member of 
his station in society, but 
without effect. Finally one 
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friend came to him and appealed to 
his manhood, to his own strength: 
asked him to leave his loathsome 
paths and seek the better way, not 
because it was his duty to do so, but 
because he would enjoy it more, be- 
cause he wanted to and because he 
had in him the power to do so. This 
friend believed in him and made hira 
believe in himself and instead of 
presenting the reason that it was 
his duty, awakened in the outcast'8 
mind a desire for reforma- 
tion and faith in his ability 
to reform. The result 
was that the renegade came 
up out of the gutter, cleaned 
his hands of their stains and 
then set about the task of re- 
claiming other men who 
were making the same mis- 
takes that he had been mak- 
ing. 

Men should be taught to 
do things because they want 
to and because they can, not 
because they have to. The 
man obeying a sense of duty 
deserves no more praise for 
that than the man who an- 
swers the beck and call of a 
more corporeal task master. 
The highest aspiration a 
man can have is to do a 
thing because he can, not be- 
cause he must. When we do 
things because we must we 
acknowledge servitude, obli- 
gation and debt. When we 
do things because we can we 
are proving our manhood, 
our power and our divinity. 
The man who obeys any task 
master is ruled first or last 
by fear, the man who acts as 


a free will agent is expressing his 
energies in love. 

Love is the one thing which man 
cannot give because he has to. It 
is the one thing which can have no 
connection with duty. It must give 
itself freely without any thought of 
why or to what end. Man does not 
owe a debt of love to humanity, to 
God or to nature, but it is in his 
power to love all men and all things 
and if undisturbed by the attempt 
of his teachers to fasten on 
his shoulders a debt of love, 
he will love all things, giv- 
ing freely of this divinest es- 
sence of life and receiving 
freely the same thing in re- 
turn. But try to fasten a 
bond of duty on to a man's 
heart, teach him he must 
love all things and the re- 
sult will be very different. 
Instead of teaching a man 
that he must love all things, 
teach him that he can, then 
in the natural outpouring 
of himself to the things 
which become instantly dear 
to him, with all idea of ob- 
ligation removed, he will 
realize all the strength of in- 
dividual unfoldment and of 
human associations that 
arise from the development 
of a strong love-nature. 

Love is inexhaustible. 
The more one gives the more 
one has to give; the more 
one gives the more one is 
sure to receive and it is that 


or obligation. This is really the 
basis of the advantage which is gain- 
ed by the freedom from sense of 
duty. 

I have noticed in my experience 
with sick people that men overcome 
their physical ailments not because 
they feel a necessity for it, but be- 
cause they have come to believe that 
they can do so and because they wish 
to. They may endeavor to spur the 
mind to healthful activity by point- 
ing out to themselves that 
they owe it to themselves or 
to their family or friends to 
have perfect health, but this 
only increases their trouble 
by adding to their burden 
the feeling that they are de- 
linquent in their duties. 
They may trace up every in- 
fluence that their parentage 
has bestowed on them. They 
шау point to every inspira- 
tion they have received from 
their environment which has 
assisted them to progress, 
and they may search out 
every effort made by their 
advisors and physicians, but 
they will find when they are 
through, that the first stage 
toward complete recovery 
was attained when they con- 
ceived the idea of their abil- 
ity to be well, backed up by 
the simple wish to again 
know the joys of health. A 
man can do many things far 
greater than he has done if 
he can put in the place of 
the dwarfing or restraining 
code of duty the self-confi- 
dent gospel of ability. 

We learn in studying the 
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mind, that a man cannot desire & 
thing which does not exist, he can- 
not conceive of a thing which he 
cannot construct, he cannot criti- 
cise a thing that he cannot compre- 
hend. His capacity for desiring 
things, for thinking of things and 
picturing them in his mind, proves 
his capacity for reducing these 
things to reality. He cannot ask & 
question he cannot golve; he cannot 
conceive of a, problem that he i8 not 

capable of untangling and 
setting straight. The man 
who does things because he 
can has no other limit upon 
his powers than the limit of 
his desires, while the man 
who does things because he 
must is limited to the nar- 
row confines of what he has 
been taught and what other 
men have many times done, 
There is just the difference 
between these two that there 
is between the clerk who on- 
ly and always obeys orders 
and the business manager 
who issues them. One man 
accepts a code of duty and 
questions it for permission 
to do what he desires, and 
only refrains from the 
things it forbids, but does 
not try to do things which 
his code does not command 
him to do, while the other 
man consults his own desires 
and realizing his indepen- 
dence and his ability, hews 
out for himself and builda 
into the real all his dearest 
air-castles. 

Man binds himself only 
by his beliefs about himself 
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and when he believes he is bound 
down in ability and principle to a 
narrow line of duty he can never be 
more than a representative of this 
his master. We are easily convinc- 
ed by looking around us at the 
things man has accomplished in the 
different lines of his activities and 
especially along mechanical and 
scientific lines in late years, that 
man has not yet accomplished one 
millionth part of what he is capable. 
The men who have done 
great things in the world 
have been great believers in 
themselves. They have not 
accepted the history of the 
past as their rule of conduct 
and the measure of their 
possibilities, but have taken 
rather their own aspirations 
which have counselled them 
to try new things and have 
so proven their own ability 
and realized their dreams. 
The man who is ruled by as- 
piration and self confidence 
is a believer in the present 
and the future. The man 
who rules his life by duty 
thinks he is obliged to re- 
peat the actions of the past. 
The one measures his effort 
by a standard based on the 
failures of the past, the other 
measures himself by a stan- 
dard based on his hopes for 
the future. One believes in 
the disgrace of mistakes; the 
other believes in the glory of 
success. One lives in con- 
stant fear of the prison; the 
other lives in constant hope 
of the throne. One follows 


the path of duty, dodging 


difficulties, the other wades into the 
bramble thickets and amid the 
thorns and the sharp pointed, leaf 
hidden stones, carves out a new 
path, because he believes he can and 
refuses to be limited by restraining 
fear, declaring his right to express 
himself in his love. Love always 
gives, fear always with-holds and it 
is our love in a thing which meas- 
ures the degree of our activity in it. 

Men are too ready to limit their 
possibilities, too ready to see 
a discrepancy between what 
they have and what some- 
body else has which they 
think they would like to 
have, and to see that only. 
And they are too ready to 
accept this discrepancy as 
evidence that they cannot 
achieve. They often say, “I 
can't" and then refrain from 
even trying, because they do 
not seem to be exactly con- 
structed to attain the thing 
they want, and accepting de- 
feat before they try; sit 
down and envy others whom 
they think are luckier than 
themselves. 

One’s belief about himself 
determines his attitude to- 
ward himself and determines 
the nature of his expressions. 
To say “I can’t” is to say “I 
won't," for if one will, one 
can. One closes the door of 
opportunity when he refuses 
to try and he turns the key 
in the lock when he says “I 
can't." 


He who would make a 
success in life must first as- 
sume that he can do things. 


He must not be discouraged by fail- 


ures. There is really no such thing 
as failure of honest effort. While 
the toiler may fail to achieve the 
particular results for which he is 


striving, trying always brings him 
knowledge, at least, and experiences 
which repay him for his effort, 
sometimes more richly than would 
have been the case had he succeeded 
in obtaining that for which he 
sought. Every success is achieved 
by the overcoming of fail- 
ures. The successful man 
is the one who has refused to 
be limited by discouraging 
history and sets about to 
make history for himself; 
the man who refuses the 
counsels of fear and listens 
only to the call of hope. 

Jesus taught that “to him 
that believeth, all things are 
possible;" and in what did 
He want man to believe? 
He wanted him to believe in 
himself; believe in his own 
powers and possibilities. It 
is not the man who believes 
in someone else to whom 
things are possible It is 
not the man who believes in 
some dissociated power to 
which he is denied access, 
who removes mountains, but 
it is the man who believes in 
himself, who looks to him- 
self to carve out of the grim 
mountains of difficulty the 
glorious palaces of his suc- 
cesses. 

The successes of the world, 
the world's cities, her ma- 
chines, her arts and sci- 
ences, her flying railroad 
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trains and majestic steamships, ev- 
erything that man has done, every 
success he has achieved, the results 
of all his efforts stand as monu- 
ments to the statement “I can.” 
These are not monuments to “he 
can,” “you can,” or “God can;" 
there are none built to these. The 
only monument that was ever raised 
to one of these statements was coni- 
posed of the wasted hopes and the 
cold ashes of unused, abused and 
lost opportunities. The 
world’s failures are recruit- 
ed from the ranks of those 
of little faith, in themselves; 
those who weakly are ever 
ready to enthrone “Luck” 
and blindly trust to her for 
all they have of good and ill. 


Men need not lose faith 
in other men in order to 
have faith in themselves. 
They need rather to increase 
it; to believe more in all men 
for men are all connected 
so closely in their associa- 
tions with each other that 
for a man to lose faith in the 
race is to lose faith in him- 
self, and how is a man to be- 
lieve in one individual if he 
does not believe in the race 
of which that one is a part? 

And men may well believe 
in themselves for they are 
the highest form of life in 
their universe—*not even 
the Gods are higher than 
they" and all its riches in 
power and privilege are 
theirs to use when they make 
the keynote of their efforts 

the magie-working charm, “I 
Can." 


Study of Attraction 


GRA M. BROWN, 


О matter how fair and 
amooth the road may 
be; no matter how 
fresh and sweet the 
air; no matter how 
freely. (ho abundance 
of A universe may op 

en itself before па оова we have 
within ourselves the power of per 
ception; the consciousness of appre 
elation and the ability to assim 
late thia open abundance, we might 
just as well be wandering in the 
desert apart from beanty and fresh: 
ness and freedom of the all life, be 
cause when we are unconscious of 
our own power we are in truth 
apart from all of life's glorious 
fulness, 

It is во onay for the weary earth 
child to close his eyes and complain 
of the darkness of the way; truly 
the way ia dark to him when he ut- 
terly refuses to see the light, The 
light ів always around us, and the 
darkness ів only with us when we 
ourselves insist upon closing our: 
solvos within ita shadowy embrace, 

It ia во enay for the children of 
men to grieve because they cannot 
breathe the breath of free life; be 
canso to them the alr of earth in 
stifling and they are slaves, Yet 
they know if they would admit it, 
that It takes slaves to make tyranta, 
and the breath of life is the most 
abundant and the freest thing !n 
all the world, No man need be In 
bondage one half minute unless he 
во desires, Freedom is as radiant 

as the light and it is man himself 


who inaists upon being bound with 

the shackles of convention and 

opinion, 

And again it in во eany for a toil 
er along the path to weep over hin 
poverty, over hia lack of supply be 
cause he has not the symbol of èx- 
change that he may provide him 
self with all that he deema dealra 
ble Oh, foolish and incompetent 
humanity, when the whole earth In 
yourw and the fulness  thereof—1f 
only you Will realize It and perceive 
it and assimilate it. 

The abundance of goods and 
chattels, of food and drink, of gems 
and gold ia appalling, There i» 
twice more than enough for every 
being on earth, and yet men shrink 
into thair own dark fear and culti- 
vate their ignorance and — intoler- 
ance when they ahould strive to un- 
deratand and appreciate all of that 
immense supply and then cultivate 
the power to asaimilate that part of 
it which belongs to them aa indiv 
iduals, 

There ів never any lack in the un- 
iveraal supply; the abundance ів nl. 
ways within our reach and the lack 
in the individual supply ia merely 
the result of the misunderstanding 
of the Individual as to his relation 
to the infinite abundance, 

The first; important thing for a 
man to do when he decides to un- 
deratand himself is to recognize hia 
relation to lifa na a divinely human 
atom In a divinely universal plan 
and that he ia necessary to the com- 
plete expression of that plam Then 


let him rentiro his righi of attrac 
tlon from the universal abundance 
on all planes and in that right of 
ntbraction let him precetve and ree 
ognise hin relation. to the. infinite 
supply that ho may eullivate the 
power of attraction, 

The power of attraction depends 
upon three qualities, ench à power 
in Имај, irai the power of per 
caption; unless one perceives the 
value of a thing and percalves hin 
relation to 10 һе does not dealre 
it or make the effort to attain It 

Secondly the power of recogni 
tion; even If the man perceives 
something and perceives ita uneful 
nean, unless he recognizes it, he has 
no appreciation of Ib in the rela 
tion of ita пвеѓоітпева to himself, 
When m man understands a force 
he i in a fair way to become man 
ter of 10 and thia recognition leads 
himi to the third essential quality 
of attraction, 

The power of assimilation, There 
would be no use In attracting any» 
thing unless one had the power of 
assimilating it and of making it a 
part, of himself. when it was once 
obtained In fact he could not at 
tract It otherwise becanne the force 
of attraction would be lacking with- 
out that intention, 

No man can liva for hia friend, if 
he im true to himself and to his 
friend, any more than a man can 
attract life or death for another If 
he ia just to himself. But he may 
attract all phases of Пе and death 
for himself and through hia own 
power of attraction he may Inspire 
others in their work of attraction, 

Pach individual In the center of 
hin world, Withont him, in hia 
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World, (hera ia nothing because to 
Hin there can be nothing unless he 
in eonselous of H Mo my world 
With ita conditions and quality de 
ponda upon my perception, my ree 
ognition and my power of assimila 
(lon and Tam that whieh I attract 
lo myself, Therefore if I do not 
perceive if 1 fall to recognize and 
refuse lo assimilate, 1 alone um re 
nponsible for that whieh I lack and 
from which I suffer, 

There can be по lack of God but 
thera can be а lnek of eonselousness 
of God, 

Thera can be no lack of health, 
but there can be auch a lack of con 
nelousness of health that the body 
shivers (into disintegration under 
ita devitalizing vold, 

There can be no lack of abun- 
dance anywhere, but there ean be 
auch a fearful lack of eonselousness 
of it that our world, yours and 
mine, may almost. diaappear under 
На appearance of dim ley nothings 
пови, 

Lack of anything In one place 
dimorganizes the whole because It 
causes an uneven distribution of 
force, A vacuum draws upon the 
ontaide forca and demands a төп. 
forcement which becomes painful 
unless the demand ін fulfilled, 
Therefore when a lack of anythin 
comes Into our own lives, we fee 
the necesslty through pain, of filling 
the vacuum and bringing ourselves 
into normal conditions by supply: 
Ing the demand, 

This lack of thingt-lack of 
health, of wealth and of јоу ів all 
unnecessary and all contrary to law. 
The very soul of us rejolees and re 
sponda with the cheer of the fulness 
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of things; that is proof enough that 
it is lawful for men to abide in 
“the midst of plenty” on all planes. 

Fortunately for the men of the 
present day, the old idea of the vir- 
tue in poverty and sickness has 
long ago disappeared. The words 
*Whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
eth" have received their newer and 
more reasonable interpretation and 
men are rising in their might and 
declaring for the fulness of life. 

Ignorance in all ages has worship- 
ped its own fallacies, with the re- 
sult that humanity has passed un- 
der the yoke of many varieties of 
idols, but none have been more 
cruel and more utterly false than 
the idol of the spirit of martyrdom 
with its pernicious proclamation 
that by the agony of one man 
another might be saved. 

Intelligence worships ideals— 
God ideals of love and hope and 
mighty works. Intelligence teaches 
men to love each other, to cheer 
each other; to inspire each to carry 
his especial burden and not to weak- 
en him by carrying it for him. In- 
telligence teaches men to be true to 
themselves as individuals that all 
may be free to attract the abundance 
of the universe which is the fulness 
of God. 


Sometimes it seems than one man 
has a greater power of attraction 
than another; gome people seem to 
have so much more of everything 
than others, but no man has greater 
innate power than another and each 
man has the privilege of cultivating 
his force to its limit, and up to the 
present time no one has ever discov- 


ered the limitation of human capac- 
ity. 

So if опе man seems greater, 
stronger and freer than another, you 
will find by investigation that de 
himself is responsible Не has 
measured himself by his own mind, 
and while he may not be conscious 
of his method, he has . utilized his 
force according to his own measure- 
ment. 

We must respond to our desire 
and supply the demands of our bod- 
ies and of our souls. If men insist 
upon ignoring the demands of their 
own beings, of putting aside their 
desires and suppressing their long- 
ings they must expect their faculties 
to become atrophied and themselves 
to become weaklings. 

We must pay attention to present 
demands; to the longing for little 
things and to the desires of today. 
If we decline to investigate and re- 
spond to present conditions and de- 
mands we may find ourselves une- 
qual to meet the greater demand of 
tomorrow. 


The working of the human mind 
is the most marvelous activity 
known; the human mind is part of 
the one and infinite mind which is 
supreme in its activity and in ite 
mastery of every atom of spirit sub- 
stance, and this part of the human 
mind which we represent partakes 
of every quality and of every power 
of the infinite life. 

Therefore the human atom in its 
unlimited and vivid completeness is 
in absolute at-one-ment with the all 
life and is perfectly free to assimi 
late in its fulness or to reject in de- 

gree the glorious manifesting power 
of a supremely infinite intelligence. 


And 


not only 


it 
NOCOSSALY 
'ultivate the power attraction 
Un man feels that life is unjust to 
him, that he has not his share of 
health and wealth and love, let him 
analyze himself and see who 
blame and (hat 
he alone is at fant, let him again 
analyze himself and see what bar 
riers he has placed between himself 
and the fulness of his expression, 

There is nothing in all the unk 
verse that a man cannot have if he 
really wants it and is willing to pay 
for it by assuming its responsibili- 
ties. ‘The only price n man can ров» 
sibly pay for anything is to assume 
its responsibility and to make him- 
self servant of the law by being 
master of his possessions, 

All possessions imply n responsi- 
bility and it is well to cultivate our 
capacity to meet our desires and to 
atrengthen our ability to respond to 
the demands which necessarily fol- 
low when one attracts the great gifts 
of life, 

We live according to our faith be 
cause faith is the active force which 
follows belief and knowledge, Tf a 
man wishes to cultivate his power of 
attraction let him first concentrate 
his attention until he can perceive 
and know what he wants; then let 
him recognize the force in himself 
which corresponds to his desire; 
then by understanding himself and 
his relation to what he desires, he 
will be able to assimilate and so at- 
tract the force or the quality or the 
substance, which his faith attracts 
to him, 

The surprising part of It is that 
under existing conditions men are 


beenuse men are free, ib 


possible but to 


is to 


when he discovers 
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па successful as most of (hem are 


Chey are so mistaken in their eon 
ception of their own power and all 
battered and bruised by the opin 
ions and condemnation of ench other 
nothing of the suppressing 


of 


Which does not permit a man to ent 


lo RAY 
and dwarting influence custom 
or wear or say or do that which is 
natural to him, because he must fol: 
low the Hines and the laws already 
passed by n generation whose me 
quirements were different from hia 
own, 

But the real of men, the God of 
(hem is such n marvelous magnet 
nnd such a wonderful force in it 
self that its divine spark is hia life 
force nnd so long as that pure spark 
of truth vitalizes a man, he has the 
innate power to make of himself 
whatsoever he will whether his pres: 
ent condition ia that of prince or 
beggar or whether his relation to 
men is that of master or slaves 


It is not alone the conscious desire 
Which causes men to attract what 
belongs to them because many times 
we attract sorrowful things and no 
one would consciously demand sor 
row; the sorrowful things are mere 
ly the result of the absence of vital 
force which consclonsness would 
immediately supply, bheenume cons 
sciousness always rosulta in a ful- 
ness of vital force whieh elenrs away 
sorrow nnd replaces it with the 
light of understanding. 

Every condition which comes to 
an individual whether it fs one of 
case or one of dis-ease whether of јоу 
or of grief responds to an innate 
quality in the man whether he ta 
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consciously aware of it or not. He 
recognizes the condition and is will- 
ing (or resigned) to assimilate it, 
otherwise it would be impossible for 
it to abide with him. 

Men are free whether they realize 
it or not and in no way йо they 
manifest their freedom more than in 
the quality of the life force which 
they attract and in the manner of 
their treatment of it after they at- 
tract it. 

And yet it is a most pitiful wail 
which goes up all over the world for 
freedom. If we could or would on- 
ly realize that all we need do to be 
perfectly free is to be aware of our 
great privilege of choice. My soul 
cannot be bound unless I forge the 
chains of its bondage and just as 
soon as I release my own chains 
then shall I be master of myself and 
of my life. 

The free soul has absolutely no 
fear. Death itself is welcomed as 
a friend, for death may be the 
great deliverer. We are living for 
the all time and while today is a 
part of the all time and we are giv- 
ing опг hest to today—there are 
many todays. 


More and more as the complete 
ness of life unfolds in the experi- 
ences of the individual does he per- 
ceive his own responsibility for all 
that is, of his own. He may have 
what he wills to have; he may do 
what he wills to do, but he must be 
ready to meet the demands of what 


he has and what he wills, lest 
through the weakness of his own 
lack it may crush him by the 
strength of its fulness. 


The normal man only makes nor- 
mal demands. He recognizes his 
privilege of having of this world's 
goods as much as he can assimilate. 
He perceives no lack in himself and 
as he developes normally and com- 
pletely he attracts life's blessings 
according to his increasing capacity 
and we find him healthy and com- 
fortable and happy in his own way. 


The abnormal man is inclined to 
perceive flaws in everything and in 
everybody because he is full of them 
himself. He may be overwhelmed 
with possessions on one plane and 
starving to death on another, and 
starvation in some form is the only 
cause of bodily disintegration. He 
may recognize and assimilate too 
much money and be actually dying 
for human love; but if there is a 
lack anywhere the condition is ab- 
normal and should be remedied. 


The law of life is a law of per- 
fect expression; it recognizes mo 
flaws and no inharmony. 


The law of life gives to men exact- 
Iy what it receives from them and 
it is their great privilege to meet 
it in its own free opulence and 
strength; 


Because the divinely human being 
may select for himself his part in 
the infinite activity. 


Mind the Perfect Instrument 


МОМА IL. BROOKS 


HILE in one sense of 
the word, every stu- 
dent of truth recog- 
nizes that potentially 
the mind is perfect, 
in another sense he 
realizes that he may 

developed the power to 


not have 
manifest in their fulness the great 
powers of his own mind. 

Man is realizing more and more 
the value of the higher mental un- 


foldment and on every hand we 
see greater effort and consequently 
greater accomplishment in the di- 
rection of mind  unfoldment and 
mastery. 

In his effort to attain mind po- 
wer, man has wasted time, money 
and energy, by attempting to cram 
his mind with facts and by load- 
ing his memory with unnecessary 
data, instead of developing his 
mind in the consciousness of its 
own powers. 

To develop the mental faculties, 
one must not confine himself to 
any one line of study or to any one 
phase of thought such as mathema- 
tics or music or any other one of 
the fine arts; they are useful in 
their own way but it is only one 
way. Even to be efficient in sever- 
al directions is not the whole of 
the ideal. Many people have gain- 
ed many material accomplishments 
and still feel that they lack in the 
essential qualities of true mental 
attainment. 

The ideal of complete mentai 
power necessitates having Ње 
thought clear and definite, the in- 
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sight good, the imagination vivid, 
the memory accurate, the creative 
faculty active and the judgment 
correct; and with all this one must 
have strong sympathy and the abil- 
ity to express himself through these 
attainments in the right way and 
at the right time. 


Now let us see if we have the 
hasis for the attainment of these 
qualities: All phases of natural 
science and psychology teach the 
omnipresence of infinite power, and 
omnipresence in its relation to the 
individnal and earried to its logical 
conclusion means the full endow- 
ment of the individual with the at- 
tributes of the universal qualities 
and among these attributes is the 
power in man to develop his inher- 
ent potentialities in perfect expres- 
sion. 

It is the privilege as well as the 
duty of man t» develop these pow- 
ers and there are many methods 
in the process of such development. 
A method is merely the means or 
the process, not at all the end, but 
a certain faith or belief in the pro- 
cess is necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of any purpose. 

The knowledge of this omnipre- 
sence in all of life gives us the re 
cognition of the full endowment in 
each one of us of every God-like 
quality, and it naturally follows 
that such faith gives us a conse- 
quent faith in the process which 
will steadily unfold and develop 
these inherent qualities. 


Before one can come into a full 
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recognition of We omnipresence of 
good he must free hinself 
All self condemnation nnd. regard 
himself ns perfectly endowed; ther 
nre many forms of self Wnltation 
Dil none more wenkenlng than that 
Which convinces à mnn that he fa 
defective in any way 

Then the sindent must realise 
Hint he da d no way affected by 
past. conditi ns or hy any form of 
hereditary wenkness any more than 
lie in ЛЕ by future failures or 
the condition which men regard na 
npe, “he man who ie master of hia 
mental faeuliien is master of nil 
time limitations, and strengthens 
With hia appreciation of the valis 
of tine rather than weakens by hiia 
former attitude of rend toward it 

Alko he must. give no considera 
Hon do the thought whieh would 
make him feel that any seeming 
lick of education or memory or of 
power to concentrate сат In any 
way limit him, beennuse man is far 
greater nnd stronger than any of 
thosa conditions and ns soon na he 
te hie strength he will ena 
My mister them, 

Having come into the renlization 
of lila potential power and Alko de 
termined to overcome what he has 
considered his ek neee, let the 
sudant devote n few moments eneh 
dny to denr and definite thinking 
nnd in that daily thought tet him 
take for the Wale of hia contempla- 
fon, the thenght of omnipresence 


from 


IL in not necessnry lo make any 
effort or bo nibeimpl to sirennonst y 
contro) the minds neben bul simply 
nnd ensily let the glorious concep 

TT 
the 
erything 
light of 


Hon of ommipresenee епа « 
which 
mind and ih ila radiance í 
will lleelf in the 
truth 


phasing thong enters 


present 


In the cultivation of Insight, ib is 
n good plan to affirm the oneness 

ith all forms of life nnd in pletur 
ing any iden one will always give 
И 
should do ко by holding the iden of 
the good, the pure and the beautiful 
in his eonselonsmess of eneness with 


the 


ШТАШ ЛЕ recognition, Wit he 


infinite mind 
It takes very Tittle praetiee 
fore one ie convinced that nll hls 
faculties nre strengthening, the 
memory i8 manifesting power nnd 
He pmagment ja developing in the 
Hight of justice nnd sympathy 

Correet judgment ia of (he utmost 
viue to the man who desires to help 
others nnd ns one ndvineos nlong 
the pathway of power he renllzeq 
that the grent purpose of life tw to 
help others and to nee hia fneultion 
fov the good of ail men 

There is no eonsejonmness whieh 
emnes Vo mankind whieh vives hin 
groter power than the knowledge 
of himself * jija position of useful 
neni f^v the love of que Hives men 
he power of iria neon, — the 


TEN of mighty endurance and 
the Joy of pure love, 


eo hien 8) 
br er am err ЖШ чур ho. 
i) Q TZ 


* 1 V V. id 
Graca М, Hrown h^ 
у Oh, Life, thou urt great in thy nunaliáno 
No joyous and hoppy and [reo 
T With the glamour of att thinga "aurrounding ^ 
y, And the joy of all nature án. thee, M 
( Hweet. Tife, then "rl great in thy shadow * 
7, All sorrowful wilont and hound, M 
With the darknony мо surely enfolding 
And the (diana пөй йүү thee "round, 

š ⁄ 
; ШҮҮ Mla, thou ar (reat in thy ЛҮҮ? j 
š What mitterg il, (ld nena ок pain 
N or atl hinge munt blond in Com inn / 
, And “uttering brings ita own Gain, | 
N 


Holy life I 


And “trong in thy infinit 
Mor tha ahadown digsim 
houw 


Of Теше dion 


hon art гөй in thy glory 
б might "E 
{п the ruin E | 


Healing Lesson 


L HMMA J. HOLLISTER, 


m) D is no wealth 
equal to health, and 
health is of the heart 
and understanding. 
The cause of all iu- 
if^ m harmony is obstruc- 
tion in some form 
and the cause of bodily disease is 
some physical obstruction which 
prevents the perfect circulation of 
the blood; aud this interference is 
usually the result of fear or anxiety 
which destroy the peace of mind 
and reflect their destructive action 
upon the body. 

We may not be conscious of be- 
ing afraid or of being anxious about 
any one thing. We may in reality 
be perfectly well and living in com- 
fort aud luxury aud yet there may 
be such an unconscious dread of 
many things which might happen 
and such a mistaken idea of our own 
errors that fear, dread and worry 
fill во much of our thoughts that 
their subtle influence impairs our 
digestion and disturbs our heart ac- 
tion until we feel that life is a fail- 
ure and spend our days in resent- 
ment and pain. 

We must realize that we are not 
|. separate and apart from the great 
intelligence which created us. The 
. infinite force that placed the sun in 
the heavens for a light by day and 


tion to it that we may grow and 
evolve with it. 

Growth is à natural process aud 
must have free action, Куеп a plant 
cannot grow if you place a stone or 
a clod of earth upon it too heavy 
for it to push aside; how much more 
important that men should not in- 
terfere with their own growth by 
placing obstructions and clods in 
their way which require such great 
effort for them to push aside. 

Suppose we release ourselves 
from all physical tension for a time 
and use some of our force in anal- 
yzing our conditions both of mind 
and body. 

The present moment is the only 
time which is ours, let us fill it with 
the realization of our blessings, of 
our great privileges of possession 
and association. Think what it 
means to be associated with those 
who are dearest on earth to us, how 
our hearts would glow with love 
and tenderness toward them if we 
should consider what separation 
from them would mean and how 
blessed we are in that association. 

We can fill the seeming dreary 
waste of life until it blossoms as the 
rose if we will but recognize and 
radiate the love and the good which 
is within ourselves. 

Then let us know that our place 
of usefulness is in our present posi- 
tion. We are part of the infinite 
plan and must fulfil our work in our 
particular realm and it rests with 
a UU во in the sunshine 


Ae 


if we would unfold in grace and 
perfection ав does the lily of the 
lield, we must abide in the sunlight 
of love and recoguize it as the great 
constructive force, Ву our attitude 
ol mind we manifest our bodies. ‘To 
think well is to build well and no 
thing limits us save our thought 
concerning ourselves, 

breathe deeply of the fresh pure 
air, with the consciousness that all 
our wanis are supplied from the 
universal reservoir of the all life, во 
when you breathe let it be, not only 
with the action of the lungs and up- 
lifting of the chest, but with the in- 
ner understanding that God first 
breathed into us the breath of life 
and that we thus made in His image, 
may inbreathe His fulness and per- 
fection for all time. 

Remember that the body is the 
temple of the living God and that 
living means active doing, and we 
should live in the spirit of love and 
joy. It is through conscious living 


“О God, I pray that not too 
much of calm be mine, but one day 
let the maddened waters break 
against my soul. 

О God, I pray for not too much 
of joy, but let me also weep alone 
in life’s great night of woe. 

О God, I pray for not too much 
of loving but let my breast know bit- 
terness, and let my heart know an 
unanswered ery." 


Muriel Strode. 
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Шаг we express the fulness of health 
айа that we radiate the Ше Ша! 
abounds within us. 

All the good of life is ours for 
ше asking and we may be assured 
Шаб whatsoever we ask with faith 
is already ours; &o let us be glad of 
our privileges and kind and loving 
in our action, with the conscious- 
ness that we are children of the 
King, creatures of power, who car- 
ry the healing force with us wher- 
ever we go. 

And finally let us fill the hours 
with useful work and let us do with 
loving thoughts whatever comes to 
us to do; then nothing but forces of 
life and strength can enter our bod- 
ies because we add to ourselves ac- 
cording to the quality of our 
thought, 


In the light of love there is no 
fear and fear has no place in the 
realm of truth and its perfect ex- 
pression. 


God give us MEN. That is the 
prayer of a groping and waiting 
world. We want men who will 
stand for the good of the race, 
rather than seem to be what they 
are not, that thereby they may ad- 
vance their private interests. Give 
us men who will lead us out of 

the quangmire of selfishness onto 
the fair and sunlit plain of broth- 
erhood. We need simple, upright, 
God-filled souls who dare to stand 
for Ваши and for the Truth. 
J. A. Edgerton. 
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Editorial 


MEDICAL LEGISLATION 


ПІЗ year there is the 

usual number of med- 
ical bills proposed in 
the various state leg- 
islatures, ostensibly 
| : for the regulation of 
the practice of medicine, but in real 
ity with the purpose of limiting the 
practice of healing the sick to the 
members of the regular medical 
schools, 


These bills are all proposed by 
doctors of the regular schools, nev- 
er by advocates of reform systems 
and never by the people themselves, 
who are most affected except in a 
financial sense. 

If the people need protection 
from medical fakers it is rather 
strange that they never ask for it 
but have it forced on them by the 
orthodox regulars, who forget that 
they one time had to fight for their 
own right to heal the sick. 


It has not been many years since 
the osteopaths had no legal right 
40 practice healing and the legal 
departments of the Medical Asso- 
ciations were kept busy writing 
bills and conducting lobbies intend- 
ed to choke out osteopathy. The 
homeopathist had very much the 


ваше experience and now the psy- 
cho-therapeutists are going through 
the mill. 

All medical legislation is class 
legislation and usually overreaches 
its original purpose. However, 
when legislative enactments — be- 
come statutes, regardless of their 
justice or injustice, whether consti- 
tutional or not, they are the laws 
of the state in which they exist. 

In Missouri, the pending bill 
would deprive the individual- citi- 
zen of any choice in securing re- 
lief from sickness, through other 
than the regular medical channels, 
and from this view-point, is not in 
harmony with the Constitution of 
the United States. But this will 
not deter our law makers from 
passing it, nor will it deter boards 
of health from attempting to en- 
force it. 

The spirit of the measure is com- 
mercial pure and simple, as the pen- 
alty clause is based upon whether 
or not the person rendering ser- 
vice receives compensation for such 
service, "The evident idea of the 
framers of this bill, and of those 
who wish to have it passed (which 
is confined exclusively to the medi- 
cal profession, who do not feel 
that they can make а living prac- 
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licing their profession upon the 
merit it contains), is to deprive all 
other practitioners of (he privilege 
of making a living by апу other 
method, regardless of the faet that 
it may contain all the merit neces 
sary to heal disease. 

Waiving the injustice to the heal 
er whose system is not in accord 
with the established laws of regu- 
lar medicine, is it justice to that 
person who, having no faith in 
medicine, desires another method of 
treatment? This, of course, has 
never been considered by the legis- 
lators, nor is there a record any- 
where to show that the person who 
receives treatment other than med 
ical treatment, has ever demanded 
protection or asked for the pas- 
sage of such a law. 

No one is deceived by the ery of 
the doctors that medical legisla- 
tion is for the purpose of protect- 
ing the sick or for the purpose of 
protecting the people at large. This 
is plainly a pretense to hide the 
real reason for medical laws which 
is the protection of The Infant In- 
dustry of Medicine, The orthodox 
system of medicine is only a few 
thousand years old and is still so 
much of an experiment, (an ex- 
periment that is falling into bad 
repute) that stringent laws are 
needed to keep the populace from 
trying too freely other systems of 
healing. 

What would the doctors of the 
country say if the psycho-therapeu- 
tists were to endeavor to get laws 
passed prohibiting anybody to heal 
under any other system? Would 
they not raise up with an intense 
howl of “Class legislation” and an 
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indignant protest against the law 
making bodies taking under their 
protection healing systems which 
should lave to fight their own way 
and prove their merits, Not that 
there is any danger of the mental 
healers calling for any such legis. 
lation, No indeed, They know 
that they are able to hold their 
own in competition with other sys- 
tems of healing and they need no 
protection of laws against their 
competilors. They can produce re- 
sults, as they are doing all the time 
in fields where the ordinary phy- 
sicians have failed, The mental 
healer of today has never a 
chance to treat an ordinary acute 
disease, but practices entirely on 
chronie cases which have been pro- 
nounced hopeless by the regular 
physician, ven with this draw 
back the mental healer has no dif- 
ficulty in keeping busy. The pro- 
per thing for the Medical Associa- 
tions to do is to spend their money 
educating their members in the new 
systems thus enabling them to suc: 
cessfully compete with the new heal- 
ers. The doctor would act wiser 
should he incorporate into his work 
all that is discovered along ther- 
apeutic lines instead of fighting it 
until he is forced to take it up in 
self defense. 

A man has as much right to say 
what medicine he shall take as to 
select his food. If the doctors want 
to protect the people why do they 
not ask for a board of mental heal- 
ers to examine applicants for li- 
cense to practice that form of the- 
rapeutics? No sane mental healer 
would object to this but all would 


rather welcome it, 
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The Unanswerable Question 


THEOLO G. REVERSE 


d been grubbin’ sprouts 
| all afternoon, not a 
very pleasant task, 
but one that doesn't 
take much thinkin’ 
after you once get 
started. Sprouts has 
an aggervatin’ way of slappin’ you 
in the face when you don’t hit ‘au 
right that keeps you from forgettin’ 
what you're doin’, but there's lots of 
time when you have a chance to 


think an’ still do your work. Ап. 


that’s what 1 was doin’ that day, 
grubbin' an’ thinkin’ an’ thinkin’ an’ 
grubbin’. 

The pasture where I was workin’ 
Was a way up the side almost tothe 
top of a high rocky hill, where the 
timber had been cleared the winter 
before for the wood, an’ nothin’ had 
been planted there durin’ the sum- 
mer. 

When I stopped to stand up an’ 
straighten my back after bendin’ 
over those tough second-growths for 
a while (grubbin’ sprouts sure makes 
a шап feel his age), I could look out 
over опе of the prettiest scenes that 
has ever met my eye. On the hill 
- above me was the tufts of red leaved 
sprouts standin’ in irregular bunch- 
ев an’ rows, an’ down hill, where Га 
finished grubbin, was piles like hay- 
cocks with the green bark on the 
slim stems an' the whitish scars that 
my ax had made, showin in the 
midst of their colored leaves. An’ 
on down towards the valley my eye 
could wander over a big meadow 
with gray stacks of hay in one cor- 


ner, an’ yellow an’ green stubble all 
over the ground, down to the corn 
field where I could see my cows an’ 
calves eatin’ the standin’ fodder. 
There was the creek, runnin’, crook- 
ed between its rows of sycamore, an’ 
stragglin’ thickets of wild plum, 
scattered, promiscous like, along its 
banks, an’ over on the other hill, was 
Jones’s, Brown’s, Jacobs’s an’ Wil- 
letts’s farms lyin’ all spread out 
there like part of a big map. 

But the best of all was the top of 
my own house, just showin’ its roof 
an’ chimneys above the side hill. 
Lookin’ at this, 1 could see in my 
mind’s eye, the yard an’ the chick- 
ens, an’ dog, an’ the ghosts of last 
summers garden, an’ of course, 
Mary in the kitchen door, an’ as 1 
stood there lookin’ at all this, I got 
to thinkin’ of the summer just gone, 
an’ the spring before, an’ then I 
thought of how a man’s life is like a 
year, with its birthtime an’ its child- 
hood spring, its manhood summer 
an’ autumn age, then its long win- 
ter sleep and oblivion. An’ I 
thought of how different it used to 
be at the old home, how a few years 
ago, 1 wouldn’t ’ve been sproutin’ 
that pasture by myself, but John an’ 
Jim an’ Max would ’ave been there 
helpin’ ше, an’ when wed gone 
home of evenin’s as the sun went 
down over the top of Jackson’s 
woods, there wouldn’t ’ave been just 


Milly an’ little would ’ave 
been there too, helpin’ their mother 
about the supper. 


While its kind o lonesome for 
Mary an’ me, still, our boys an’ girls 
have to have their lives the same as 
we had ours. They have to sow 
their own seeds of efforts an’ harvest 
their own crops of experiences. 

All these things an’ more, passed 
through my mind while I was stand- 
in’ there watchin’ the sun play ол 
the leaves of the sprout patch an’ 
the ripples in the creek; watchin’ 
the smoke curl up lazy like from the 
chimney at home, an’ the crows wing 
their slow flight to’ard the bluffs on 
The Knob. An’ when I was rested 
an’ at my work again, 1 still thought 
about these things an’ mused an’ 
mused an’ got wound up an’ tangled 
in the woof of my own weavin', un- 
til I was so puzzled I could hardly 
tell what I was thinkin’ about. 

"Twas nothin’ more than natural 
that I should go from thinkin’ about 
the course of life to the problem of 
what the hereafter may be. Now 
there is a subject that a person can 
think on years ап” years an’ never 
get it settled, never get to the end 
of it, never be real sure of where he 
is, an’ I was more than glad when 
Bill Wilkins, whose farm joins 
mine on the east, come over an’ 
perched himself on the dividin’ fence 
an’ give me “Good day.” I stuck 
my ax in a black oak stump an’ 
walked over through the rustlin’ 
leaves to where Bill sat, glad of the 
chance to pull somebody else into 
my difficulties, not that I thought 
Bill could give me any particular 
light on the subject, but it give me a 
chance to express my own ideas to 
somebody. A fellow thinkin’ by 
'imself all the time don't seem to get 
very far 'cause he can't see anything 
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but the inside of his own house, 
while if he’s talkin’ to somebody 
else, it’s like lookin’ out of the win- 
dows an’ seein’ the house of your 
ueighbor, it gives you new ideas, un- 
less you are one of that sort that 
never look at another fellow’s house 
except to find fault with it 

After ВШ an’ I had discussed the 
weather an’ had decided that we was 
to have a late, hard winter, an’ we'd 
kinda run out of somethin’ to say 
an’ fell into a sort of waitin’ ві- 
lence, like we often do, 1 thought of 
what I had been puzzlin’ over, an' 
said to Bill: “Say Bill, how do we 
know anything about what heaven 
is like; how do we know that we even 
want to go there, an’ that it will be 
what we call nice if we do get 
there?” 

Bill looked at me kinda surprised 
an’ pityin’ like, like he thought I 
was losin’ my mind or somethin’. 

“Why! you idiot! read your Bi- 
ble; don’t that tell you what Heaven 
is like?” says he. 

“Yes, it pretends to,” I says, “but 
how do I know that the feller that 
wrote the Bible knew any more 
about it than I do? Just cause he 
lived two or three thousand years 
ago is no sign that he was so very 
wise.” 

Did you ever notice how unreason- 
ably mad most people get when you 
seem to question the authority of 
their Bible. Bill just got mad that 
way when I said this. He couldn’t 
"ауе told what he was mad about ‘f 
he'd been asked, but he lit in cussin' 
me, sayin’ I was a fool, an’ that he 
was goin’ to have me “churched” for 
not believin' the Bible. I let him go 
on an’ blow off for a while; I used 
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to be just that way myself an’ I 
knew how he felt. 

When he'd kinda calmed down so 
he could talk decent, he asked me, 
“Don’t you believe your Bible, don't 
you believe it was a revelation from 
God?” 

I answered, “I don’t know wheth- 
er I believe it or not, Bill, it don’t 
look fair to me that God would give 
a Bible to the Jews an’ let the Devil 
‘tend to the makin’ of Bibles for the 
rest 0 humanity.” This come 
pretty near makin’ Bill mad again, 
but he'd about used up his sur- 
plus energy over my other remark, 
an’ didn't get so very riled up over 
this. “What do you mean?" says 
he, in a restrained voice. 


“Well,” says I, „There's a whole 
lot of books in the world that some 
folks believe in just like we believe 
in our Bible, each one thinkin’ his 
is the Sacred Revelation of God's 
law, an’ each one callin’ "imself 
God's chosen people, an’ these Bi- 
bles don't teach the same thing. 
Every one is different, and it seems 
to me if God had been makin’ all 
of these, he would 'ave made ’em 
all alike. He wouldn't 'ave made 
men enemies by givin’ 'em different 
Bibles, tellin’ each gang that they 
was his chosen people. Now here, 
the way I figure this out is that if 
God made our Bible, he didn’t make 
the others, an’ if he made any of 
theirs, he didn’t make ours.” 


“That does look sorter reason- 
able,” says Bill, “but then you know, 
or if you don’t, I do, that just as 
sure as anything, all the others are 
only imitations an’ ours is the only 
true one.” 


Well, I couldn’t agree with Bill 
on any such statement as that, 'cause 
I can't see the reason for believin’ 
one Bible any more than another, 
except that one’s folks do, but I 
knew we couldn’t get any place on 
that track, so I just brought the 
question back to Ше subject of 
heaven, that Га started out on. 

I says to Bill, “I can't prove 
which Bible is true an? which is 
false, or that either of them is one 
or the other, but it seems to me 
that one stands about as good a 
show of bein’ true as another; but 
that isn’t botherin me now. What 
I'm puzzlin' about is the hereafter. 
Um gettin’ old an’ one 0' these days 
I’m goin’ to die an’ I want to know 
where I’m likely to go on the other 
side o' Ше grave. I’ve just been 
studyin’ over this idea of heaven, an’ 
[ can’t see any reason for thinkin’ 
its goin’ to be like we want it to.” 
Here Bill cut in half mad again. 

“Why, don’t the Bible say"—- 
“Now here, Bill,” I interrupted him, 
"there's no use goin’ over that last 
argument about Bibles, let's just 
look at the question from an unpre- 
judiced view-point, supposin’ we 
don't believe in one Bible more’n 
another. Неге he tried to inter- 
rupt me again, but Iwouldn’t be in- 
terrupted. I was goin' to say what 
I started out to, so I just kept right 
on. *Now, let's just suppose that 
God is a lovin’ Father who created 
all men, an’ all things, an’ who 
loves one part of His creation as 
much as another. Don’t that seem 
to you like a reasonable idea of 
God?” 

Li 9 i » 

Nr ind that’s all right,” says Bill, 
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“Aw wait a minute," I interupt- 
ed him, 'cause I saw where he was 
headin’ for, “wait 'til 1 get through. 
Then if God was a just Father, lov- 
in' an? kind the same to every one of 
his people, he would give 'em all an 
equal chance in the world. He 
wouldn’t pick out one lot as favor- 
You wouldn't even do that 
vourself Bill, with your own boys, 
at least, you wouldn't aim to. So 
then, we'll take it for granted that 
God has created all men alike an' 
that all Bibles are true in the sense 
of any of 'em bein’ true. Now, 
don't that seem reasonable from an 
unprejudiced point of view?" 

“Yes that does seem reasonable,” 
Bill admitted, “cause I know if ali 
my boys wanted somethin’ particu- 
lar, an’ Mark came to me an’ tried 
to get me to give it to him alone an’ 
slight all the other boys, Га not on- 
ly not give it to him, but Pd give him 
a thrashin’ besides, an’ it seems that 
we oughtn’t to accuse God of doin’ 
somethin’ that one of us wouldn’t 
do, but then, we can’t account for 
the ways of God, He works by mys- 
terious means.” 

“Now say, Bill,” I objected, “don’t 
spring that old chestnut. If His 
ways are so mysterious in some 
things, how do you know you under- 
stand anything Не does?" 

“Well, I always was ashamed of 
that way of slippin’ out of things, 
but that’s what I hear the preacher 
say when I get him up a stump, an’ 
I thought if God’s ways was myster- 
ious to him, they wouldn’t be much 
chance for me to understand 'em, 
nor you either, for all you pretend 
to he so wise with your talk abour 
heathen Bibles an' such stuff no de- 


ites. 
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cent man ever heard of," says he. 

I saw Bill was gettin’ mad again, 
Which kinda tickled me, as it show- 
ed he was beginnin! to appreciate his 
ignorance. It's funny how easy men 
get mad about somethin’ they don’t 
know anything about. You can 
make a man mad a whole lot quick- 
er by exposin’ his ignorance than 
you can by callin’ him bad names, 
an' this same man you could never 
get to admit that he don’t know it 
you admit the 
about yourself, an’ even 


all, unless same 
then, he 
would have a mental reservation to 
the effect that he was the less ignor- 
ant of the two of you. So I just 
let Bill’s remark about my preten- 
tion to wisdom, which I didn’t make, 
go by, an' got back to the subject, 
‘cause Pd begun to get a little light 
on it now that I was puttin’ my 
ideas into words. We can't always 
tell what is in our minds until we 
cet to talkin’ an’ at times we'll be 
surprised at the things we'll say. J 
says to Bill. 

“Tt looks reasonable to me that 
God put into each man, a spark of 
life, made all men equal, gave "em 
minds an’ bodies to work with, an’ 
the wish to do things; gave ’em up- 
liftin? tendencies an’ desires an' 
then let them work out their own 
fate themselves, very much like you 
an’ I did with our children, An’ І 
think He let each people write its 
own Bible out of the goodness an’ 
greatness He put into "em, kinda as 
you might say, revealed Himself to 
‘em through their own expres- 
sions." 

Rill sat there on the fence gazin' 
away out at the distance he didn’t 
see, sometimes wrinklin’ his brow in 
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a puzzled way, an’ lookin’ like he 
was havin’ a battle as you might 
call it, inside of 'imself, between his 
desire to be fair an’ his tendency to 
get mad at what he thought was an 
attack on his religion. I'd had the 
same sort of experience myself an' 
could understand just exactly what 
his feelin's was. After while, he 
managed to say: 

“Well, it does seem unfair like 
that one people would be chosen an’ 
be given the only true Bible an’ all 
others be left to get their Bibles any 
place they could, an' besides, I guess 
the Jews are about the only ones 
that ever said that the Jews were 
God's chosen people, anyhow, but I 
can’t help believin' like T was al- 
ways tanght and there's no use for 
me to try." 

Well, I was that surprised to see 
Bill so reasonable on this subject 
that I almost fell off the fence. Гуе 
known him a long time, but that’s 
the first time I ever saw him con- 
sider a question on its merits. Bill 
is one of these men that'd use a 
mowin’ blade canse his grandfather 
did. ‘til his neighbors got to laughin’ 
at "im an’ he sees that he’s losin’ 
money too fast. He never questions 
an anthority no matter how contra- 
dictory it may be, if it’s old enough. 
I could hardly understand what 
was the matter with him that day 
that he should get so reasonable 
like. I didn’t care anything about 
convincin’ 'im for that matter, but 
І did want to show him an unpre- 


to go back on what hed said, but 
spoke right np just as soon as he'd 


“Now grantin' this is true," says 
I, *how am I goin' to know what to 
believe about heaven? How can 
I pretend to know anything about 
it? How am I goin’ to know that 
what God thinks is a reward for 
good behavior is goin' to be the same 


as what Га call a reward. А good 
many people have an idea that 


heaven is a place where you can sit 
around an' take it easy an' never 
have to do work like grubbin’ 
sprouts or plowin' an' women don't 
have to get meals an’ keep the house 
clean. They think all we have to 
do is just sit around in shiney white 
nighties and play on harps an’ 
things. Now this may not be God’s 
idea of heaven at all. For all I 
know, God may think that heaven 
would be a nice place if He made 
us work when we get there" I 
could see this was гіп” Bill up 
again, so I didn't give him a chance 
to say anything for a minute, an’ 
just told him to keep cool an’ look 
at the question on all sides. Pretty 
soon, he said: 

“How is a feller to keep cool when 
you come trampin’ on ev’ry belief 
he’s cherished since childhood? Of 
course, heaven is a place of ease, 
don’t we have enough work here on 
this earth without havin’ to work 
hereafter, if we behave ourselves, an’ 
don’t it stand to reason that if God 
made minds an’ men in His image, 
our minds produce ideas something 
like the ideas in God’s mind?” 

I admitted that it did seem rea- 
sonable enough, although I hadn't 
thought abont it in just that way, 
but then, as I sat there musin’, I 
happened to think of somethin’ else, 
an’ I says to Bill: 


“That does seem reasonable all 
right, but how do you account for 
the fact that different people make 
different kinds of heavens, an’ that 
their heavens are all filled with 
those things that those particular 
men want here on earth? Now if 
we're goin’ to change after we die 
and throw off our earthly natures, 
don’t it stand to reason that things 
that seem desirable to us now would 
not be so when we do get to heaven? 
An’ if the ideas of heaven that the 
different men make are expressions 
of God’s ideas of heaven, how is it 
that there are so many different 
ideas an’ only one God, an’ these 
ideas so contradictory, too? There 
is the Budhist whose heaven is the 
end of personality, annihilation of 
all that he knows of himself, the 
Mohammedan’s heaven, a place fill- 
ed with dissolute women, an’ the 
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Christian’s heaven, a place of lazy 
ease, not to mention all the other 
different kinds. How can these 
ideas of the same thing be so differ- 
ent if any of ‘em are anything like 
right an' spring from the likeness of 
man’s mind to the mind of the 
Father who has created man in His 
own image?" 

Well, as I said at the start, vou 
conld think about this subject for- 
ever an’ never settle anything. 
Bill's wife called him about this 
time, an’ I went an’ got my ax an’ 
started home to do the chores, an’ 
for all our talkin’ we weren’t any 
nearer to the settlement than when 
we began. An’ what does it matter 
anyhow? I guess I’ve got plenty 
to do on this side of the grave with- 
out worryin’ about what’s on the 
other side. 


Daily Concentration. 


SUNDAY.—I pray that purity of life may strengthen and enfold 
and give me greater love for all mankind. 


MONDAY .—I shall give the very best I know and all the skill I 


have to this day’s work. 


TUESDAY.—I shall speak my thought with words of truth and 
power, but I shall speak with love and gentle courtesy. 


WEDNESDAY.—It rests with me to rule supreme in all my life's 
conditions, and I shall so master them by ruling first myself. 


THURSDAY.—I shall breathe no thought or word of condemna- 
tion, lest I find myself in some sorrowful bondage. 


FRIDAY.—And now I release from every limitation of my thought, 
each child of God I know that I also may be free. 


SATURDAY.—I trust the law with 


ience, for I know that time 


EE and all of time and all of space declare the perfect action of 
w. 


дү; 
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ditors Corner 


СО2Ү CHATS 


Grace M. Brown 


ID you read in the pa- 
per this morning 
about the woman who 
heard the call of her 
dying children, whom 
she had left in their 
home a few hours be- 

fore, while she was several blocks 

away from them at work? 

This devoted mother has three 
children, almost babies, whom she is 
obliged to leave in the care of her 
invalid father each day while she 
does the work of janitress in a school 
building in the neighborhood. Think 
of that! Some of you mothers who 
feel that you are bored with the de- 
manding claim of baby insistencies, 
and tired with the clinging grasp of 
baby fingers—think of what it 
means to be obliged to leave those 
precious little treasure burdens and 
toil the blessed sunlight time that 
you might supply them with bread 
and butter and most of the time 
with the butter and jam left out. 

While this brave little mother was 
away at her work, she heard her 
children call her. Нег inner senses 
were awakened and she rushed to 
her home just in time to save the en- 
tire family from asphyxiation. One 
of the mischievous toddlers had, with 
childish curiosity, turned the knob 
of the tiny gas range to see what was 
inside and the subtle substance in- 
side, so useful in its proper place 

ind so deadly apart from it, treach- 


erously attacked those human lives 
and but for the mother's recognition 
of that soul cry she would indeed 
have known the tragic woe of life. 

Suppose the humble little moth 
er had not listened and responded 
to what would seem to the ordinary 
mind a foolish freak of imagination, 
her treasures would have slipped 
out of her life as the pearls of 
great price always slip away from 
us when we are not true to the soul 
cry. 

Suppose men would always 
hearken to the inner demand; sup- 
pose they would give attention to 
the soul ery, we would not read of 
so many horrible tragedies and so 
many frightful disasters, because it 
is always man’s utter failure to be 
true to himself which brings him 
into relation with all the tragic 
phases of life. 

Of course on the surface of 
things it would seem as though we 
are creatures of circumstance and 
victims of life’s freaks but a very 
little analysis in the light of truth 
will convince us that all unfortun- 
ate cireumstances are the result of 
misdirected human energy and that 
there are no chance circumstances 

Even when men have been so un 
real that in national as well as 
individual affairs they find them- 
selves in meshes of seeming uncon- 
trollable misfortune—there is al- 
ways the inner voice and always 
the consciousness of the divine 
spark of hope which insists that it 
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is rever too late to dissolve present 

negative conditions by changing 

their basis of action to the plat- 

form of reality. 
e Ф 

The real things. 

The truly genuine. 

Isn’t it restful just to think about 
them? 

And yet how easy it is to hide 
them in the shadow of convention- 
al nothingness and cover them with 
tottering shams because we are 
ashamed of our true impulses and 
afraid to say or do what we really 
want to because of what some one 
might think. 

Maybe geniuses are cranks, per- 
haps the divine light of inspiration 
comes to people who are queer 
and different but whether it be the 
inspiration which called the toiling 
mother to her suffering babies or 
whether it be the inspiration which 
stimulates a world to action, it is 
God-given and divinely real. 

Sometimes it takes a hard jolt to 
compel a man to realize that there 
is anything besides husks in all the 
universe, he is satisfied with husks 
and what is the use of looking fur- 
ther. People may be so loaded with 
material possessions that they leave 
the real possession and the soul of 
things out of their consideration, 
they become so crusted with falsi- 
ties that when the real of them de- 
mands expression there is a terri- 
fic smash up and fortunes and lives 
are shattered in the smash. 

The only safe place for a man to 
stand is upon the rock of reality, 
and when he has his feet firmly 
upon that rock neither storm nor 
wind nor bitter blast can shake his 
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position of power. 

The recognition of the genuine in 
himself forces a man to action. He 
who understands his own relation 
to life will not long remain in the 
stagnation of satisfaction or in the 
degenerating «tmosphere of selfcom- 
placency. No, he hears the soul cry 
of the children of men and it calls 
him on to action, constant, inces- 
sant, demanding action and in it he 
manifests strength and power, in 
and through the law? 

The man of reality, by strength 
of his own realization is soon shak- 
en out of his physical into his spir- 
itual consciousness but he is true 
to himself whatever his plane of 
expression or his field of action. 

Who would not rather be a big 
growing sunflower out in the open 
sunlight true to itself and utterly 
without shame than a half hearted 
sunflower trying to be a lily and 
artificially housed and surfeited 
with care in the home of the lily. 

Dear Heaven let us be true to our 
selves and true to one quality, and 
let not artificiality and the judg- 
ment of men overcome us. 

* е 


So if thou art a weed, 

Live as the weed must live 

And therein find thy joy 

And šf a cabbage 

Call the cabbage world thine own. 


The rose knows its own realm 

And graciously shall to itself be true 
So all of form 

Must breathe the God-life to itself 
Tn its own way 

Thus only shall all form 

Prove true. 


Welirers олет 
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taim questions I bare 
raised for myself several critics зэ 
І tere expected I жод Ове 
ef them tabes me to task for crit? 
dag the President for Mg 
beasts and perhaps im common with 
& poo many others entirely confuses 
ferent. I do not object to killing 
things where sch am act is in ашу 
sense mener to the self preserva: 
thom ог the advancement of a man 
(or of a beast either. for thst mat- 


Jid mot go to Colorado and endure 
Ње hardships of the camp because 
he was hungry for bear meat, be 
went hunting because he enjoyed it 


and he enjored killing the bears te 


ie mot effected by their suffering. 
It is entirely beside the point ss to 
whether a> animal has a soul or pot 
for that matter I have yet to see 
the mam who can prove that he bas 
anything that he does not possess 
im commen with all other animals 
except in degree.) Не can convince 
himself that he is something that an- 
imals are not, he can soothe a natur- 
al repesnance he may suffer at 
causing pain by telling himself that 
be is lord of all crestion and that 
everything is made for him. bat he 
comstitates the whole of the eudi- 
ence to which his reasons are proofs 
and even he will find it difficult to 
subdue all of the promptings of hie 
better nature to listen to the voice 


"It men would look into the eye» 
of the animals they are killing, as 
they breathe their last gasps I think 
there would be less Killing done,” 
is a remark I once heard made by 
a hunter. I think that some of those 
iticise me во severely for pre 
suming to think that an animal has 
ife and happiness be 
si les i those granted by man. would 
а it difficult to believe animals 
lacking in the divine spark if they 
would watch the eyes of a dying an- 
imal. As I said before, my conten- 
tion is not that man cease killing 
but that man cease seeking pleas 
ure in pain and death, that man kill 
only from necessity; that he grant 
to everything else on earth the same 
right to life, liberty and happiness 
that he claims for himself; that he 
give this to other men and to all an- 
imals And I think that I am right 
in saying that so long as a man does 
not hold this attitude toward all 
things he cannot hold it towards 
one thing; that so long as a man can 
find pleasure in the destruction of 
any of God's creatures he is not fit 
for the office of a preacher of any of 
God's Gospels, has no business pos- 
ing as a moral teacher of man. 

I write this not in defense of any- 
thing I have said and not in reply to 
my critics; their letters I enjoy ss 
much as any letters I receive, but 
merely in explanation of my posi- 
tion. feeling that some may have 
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And not alone is this true of hat 
headed irresponsible youth; people 
of experienceripe maturity are as 
often ruled by caprice and careless- 
ly formed habits, as by the wisdom 
they may hase acquired in attend- 


ance upon “Natures hardest 
school" Especially is this во if 


their youth has been entirely unrul- 
ed or at best only temporarily and 
fitfully restrained from following 
the currents met with in their en- 
vironments. 

As a rule men do во little towards 
the intelligent controlling of their 
lives that their attitudes toward life 
in its various phases are often the 
result of the influence of the most 
trivial circumstances, or even of 
chance overheard remarks Their 
opinions are as unstable as the 
weather-cock mounted high on the 
cupalo of the barn which veers un- 
certainly even when the air seems 
still and shifts dizzily in the slight- 
est breeze. and, lacking the least 
form of self controlling mechanism, 
is at the mercy of every current, and 
so unsteady that it is hardly to be 
depended upon to tell the direction 
of the prevailing wind. By exercis- 
ing no initiative whatever, men can 
put themselves in very much the 
same relation to the currents of 
their environment which would bias 
their opinions, as the unsteady 
weather cock bears to the currents of 
the air. While this is an extreme 
illustration and it would perhaps be 
difficult to cite an example which 
would not make it seem overdrawn, 
it still gives only an extreme of 2 
condition that really exista 

As a rule men are not given to 
Weighing carefully the statements 
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they hear, but either accept them on 
account of plausibility or because 
they run parallel to some prejudice 
of their own, or refuse them notice 
because they do not, with as little 
thought of their real merit. It 
would sometimes be difficult for a 
man who has espoused some new 
cause or adopted some new idea to 
tell just why he has taken that step. 
The plausibility of its expression is 
more often a cause for the adoption 
of the new idea than is the strength 
of its logic or the reasonable 
ness of its claims. Few men stop to 
consider whether a thing is reason- 
able and logical, whether it will 
bear the tests of experience; but if 
it agrees in some measure with their 
preconceived opinions or happens to 
strike them just right, they, like the 
weather-cock will turn their faces 
toward it and then unlike that un- 
steady creature of tin, stick there 
with the tenacity of prejudice, wait- 
ing to test the strength of their pos- 
ition until they are called upon to 
defend it. 

This condition is often the result 
of pure laziness, which is in my 
judgment, the one chief sin, if we 
may call it so, of the race. It re- 
quires an effort to reason on things 
and to form opinions for one’s self. 
It is much easier to accept tradition 
and the opinions of others than to 
study out things for one’s self and 
make one’s own opinions, Such laz- 
iness is more or less excusable in 
the child, for it naturally believes 
everything that is told it by those 
it respects and loves, and looks to 
authority as its only source of know- 
ledge, but there is no reason why 
these habits begun in childhood 


should last through the whole of 
one’s life The child has not the 
capacities for reasoning as it has not 
the materials, furnished only by ex- 
perience, with which to work, but 
the normal man has both reasoning 
capacity and experience It is his 
privilege and even his duty to think 
for himself; to express in fullest 
measure Ше God-like power of judg: 
ment he may develop through the 
proper use of imagination and rea 

son. 

Opinions would not be so impor- 
tant or deserve so much attention if 
they did not make our attitudes. 
There is no more important factor 
in the sum of human happiness than 
one’s attitude towards the people, 
the conditions and relations with 
which he comes in contact. We do 
not touch things themselves, (and 
by things we mean not only objecta, 
but as well relations and condi- 
tions) we only interpret them and 
upon our interpretations base our 
actions. The nature of these inter- 
pretations also determines whether 
we are affected pleasantly or un- 
pleasantly by our contact with them. 
Our attitude towards a thing exer- 
cises, we might say, almost a con- 
trolling inflence upon our interpre- 
tation of its phases. 

Which does not dispose of the 
question but which at least, opens it. 
* Ф 
The Questions and Answers De- 
partment is omitted this month on 
account of a lack of questions. 
When we receive no questions there 
will be no answers for we will not 
both ask and answer them. The 


W. N. T. F. Department is also 
omitted because of a lack of news. 
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A LIFE STUDY 


“Life is a very funny proposition 
after all,” were the words handed 
to me a few days ago, and a few 
verses written upon the subject de- 
seribed life as looked upon by many 
people of earth today. Birth, trials 
and tribulations, with a few pleas- 
ures now and then, and death, Ів 
this all of life? If so, then it must 
be a failure, for who of all the peo- 
ple of earth can say they under- 
stand and enjoy it? 

The majority of people have re 
mained in ignorance too long al- 
ready, on the greatest subject in ex- 
existence—Life, but now they are 
being awakened by many events, and 
the cry going out from the hearts 
and minds is for a greater knowl- 
edge and understanding of life. 

First of all, every individual ров- 
gesses all there is to it. One has no 
more than another, only a few have 
a greater understanding of it, hav- 
ing studied the question more. We 
must all acknowledge that some 
power greater, and more highly de- 
veloped than we, exista, and holds in 
obeisance this great universe of 
which we are not, able to conceive at 
our present stage of development, 
We must next admit that we are + 
part of that universe, and a germ of 
the great power ruling over all 
things. Being an emanation, or 
part of this great life principle, sure- 
ly we are able to place ourselves in 
communication with it, and learn 
how to live and grow into the high- 
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UAL stage of development, 

This we cannot learn from the 
outside, but must enter into our 
closets, and there in the quiet, com- 
mune with ourselves. (the germ of 
life) and draw from the great foun- 
tain of life and knowledge what we 
are ready to receive, and each day 
we will find ourselves growing in 
wisdom, and soon understood all 
things that now perplex um, 

When once understood, life will be 
во beautiful, and all mistakes and 
errors pass away, but before the 
world enters into a state of har 
mony, peace and happiness, every 
individual munt, know himself and 
his relationship to the principle of 
life, 

Hach man must be his own re 
deemer, Too long have people been 
taught to cast their burdena upon 
some one else, and by во doing have 
been weakening their own charac: 
tera. 

Have faith in yourself, and the 
power from which you came, and 
there is nothing in all the universe 
that you cannot accomplish and un- 
derstand. 

melts Hupp Gibson. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Mrs Eddy, the Mother(?) of 
Christian Science, seems to have the 
lion's share of attention just now. 
However the investigations may 
end, the fact remains that she haw 
done the world an incalculable good. 
If Mra. Eddy has done no more than 


deliver to us the product of an- 
other as claimed by Mark Twain, 
she deserves credit for seeing the 
crying needs of the present time 
“God is not dumb that he should 
speak no more" Sects, like indi- 
viduals should be analyzed not crit- 
icised. Christian Science is the 
natural consequence of a ¿oo mater- 
ialistic orthodozy; and if the pendu- 
lum has swung too far, who's to 
blame? “Truth, you will find a 
golden mean." While we can't ig- 
nore matter, we cannot like the 
orthodox world grovel in material- 
ism. 

Just think of the intelligence of 
today, being asked to accept the 
doctrines of the atonement, and of 
the literal resurrection and ascen- 
sion of the Christ. Away with 
such stuff! We'll have none of it. 
“We are spirits clad in veils, 

Man by man was never seen; 
All our deep communing fails 

To remove the shadowy acreen.” 

The swaddling bands of orthodoxy 
have served their time; and the dis- 
ciples of the broader faith are look- 
ing for something to feed upon in 
order to grow; and the philosoph- 
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ever since. 
If Christian Science can hoist the 
orthodox world as many notches 
as did Robert Ingersoll, it will 
show powerful leverage to say the 
least, and will not have lived in 
vain. However it may seem to oth- 
ers, to us, it were far better to be 
lost on the high seas of liberal in- 
vestigation than to rot in the docks 
of orthodoxy. God speed the day 
when all can say: “I belong to the 
great church that holds the world 
within its starlit aisles; that claims 
the great and good of every race 
and clime; that finds with joy the 
grain of gold, in every creed and 
floods with light and love the germs 
of good in every soul"—M. N 

Wainscott. 
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DRUGLESS HEALING; 
TWO MORE OPINIONS 


Prof. Ernest Weltmer, 

Dear &іг:—ГІ try and notice a 
few of the questions in the “Open 
Letter Box” in the February num- 
ber. Ans L—The Seventy Discip- 
les sent out by Christ and given 
power to heal the sick. We have 
no account of where the Apostles 
laid their hands on them See 
Luke 10:17. Through the name of 
Christ they did this Mark 9:49. 
The Apostles seemed to oppose this 
and this seemed more difficult than 
other healing from Luke 10:17, 
Mark 9:18. Philip was one of the 
twelve, Matt. 10:3. There was an- 
other Philip who was a deacon, Act. 
6:5, but not an Apostle, Act 6:20. 
This Philip was chosen from among 
the other disciples. Paul healed the 


sick Act. 28: 8,9. Ananias laid his 
hands on Paul, Act. 9:17, 18 that 
he might receive his sight and be 
tilled with the Holy Ghost and not 
to heal the sick. The Apostles and 
the seventy healed long before Pen- 
tecost and Paul healed after that 
time, but Ananias was not an 
Apostle Others could confer the 
gift of healing through the name of 
Jesus It was not confined to the 
Apostles to confer the gift God 
does that by his spirit, John 14:10, 
1 Cor. 12:9, 10, 11. Paul wrote 
some things of his own accord, the 
wine recommended to Timothy was 
one of these writings, 1 Tim. 5:23. 
The Bible teaches that healing the 
sick should continue until Jesus 
comes, by laying on of hands, an- 
ointing with oil and prayer. This 
we learn from James 5, for after 
having told us that “The Coming of 
the Lord draweth nigh" James 5: 
7, 8, he tells us how the sick were 
to be healed James 5: 14, 15. These 
are thoughts after having read the 
scriptures on this subject. 

This is not intended as а criti- 
cism on the questions asked in the 
February number, but views as to 
the meaning of God's word. I am 
& seeker after the truth and that 
is what God's word teaches. 

T. D. Berry, Orlinda, Tenn. 


a 
Editor Weltmer's — 

It may be that I should hold my 
thoughts, but in your Magazine of 
February I notice an article from 
a Mr. S. C. Pruitt, who disagrees 
or seems to, with Mr. R. H. Reaves, 
on healing. 

Now, I have not seen Mr. Reaves’ 
article having failed to get my No- 
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vember and December numbers. Mr. 
Pruitt says, Jesus only gave the 
power to heal to the twelve Apos- 
tles, all others received their power 
by laying on of the hands of the 
Apostles. But we find Jesus sent out 
“other seventy,” giving them the 
same command He did the twelve 
What about it? Thousands or years 
before Jesus and these Apostles 
were born into the world, these won- 
ders were being practiced. бо 
there is somewhere else to hunt for 
these things besides Jesus and his 
twelve Apostles. 

Wonder what power we go to to 
believe, have faith and steadfast- 
ness? Is it God power? What is 
it? God is all and in all, and with- 
out Him is nothing. Mr. Pruitt al- 
so asked some questions. 

Ans. to Ist question, 
Elijah and Elisha? 

Ans. to 2nd question, God is the 
power. The Apostles did not give 
it. 


Where is 


Ans. to 3rd question, “And these 
signs shall follow them that be 
lieve. In my name they shall cast 
out devils. They shall take up ser- 
pents and if they drink any deadly 
thing, it shall not hurt them. They 
shall lay hands on the sick, and 
they shall recover.” Mark Chap 16, 
Vs. 17-18. 

Ans. to 4th question, The law of 
our being heals, but before we can 
exercise healing, we must know the 
law of our being, and the principles 
that put it into action. й 

Our Heavenly Father gave us ће 
gift of Healing through his Son. All 
gifts for the welfare of man come 
of the Father. The gift of healing 


(Concluded at bottom of page 32) 


Monthly Metaphysical Review 


In the February number of Eter- 
nal Progress is a rather remarkable 
article on natal and prenatal causes 
of human greatness. It is entitled 
“Why Remarkable Parents do Not 
Have Remarkable Children,” and 
the author is not content with tell- 
ing why this is usually the case but 
also gives some rules whereby it is 
possible he claims, for very ordin- 
ary parents to produce extraordi- 
nary offspring. We would like to 
know of some results of the appli- 
cation of these rules, for if their 
practice will in any degree produce 
the results promised, the world 
should know of it, for their general 
use would make great men во com- 
mon that they would really be medi- 
ocre. This system has had ample 
time to produce resulta if it is go- 
ing to produce them, for it has been 
published in book form for a long 
time. The only proof of it will be 
results not plausibility nor beanty 
of statement. The following is an 
interesting extract from the article 
referred to: 

Since like produces like, it may 
impossible for parents to have children 
greater than themselves, but we discover 
that your ehild is not the reproduction of 
yourself, but the produet of the love, 
the creative energy and the mentality that 
you were able to give to that ehild'g con- 
ception. 


We all know that love can be inereas- 
ed far beyond the normal when the eon- 
ditions for sueh increase are favorable; 
and through control of attention, we ean 
turn all the creative energies of the sys- 
tem into the pro-ereative functions; and 
we can also enter ptates of mind, at times, 
that are far superior to our every day 
states. Consequently it is possible to 
have children that are not like our ordi- 
nary selves, but like our extraordinary 
states of being. 

We can temporarily produce these ex- 
traordinary states of being, when we 
are not only at our best, but far beyond 
our usual best; and it is during these 
extraordinary states that the prodigy and 
the genius is conceived. No matter how 
much creative energy you may daily em- 
ploy in your work, you can turn the flow 
of all energy, at the time of your child's 
conception, and give that child the same 
kind of a life that is making a genius 
out of yourself. 

You can easily afford to stop your regu- 
lar work for a few days, and turn all the 
creative powers of your being towards the 
pro-creative function, when уоп know 
that in this way a genius far greater 
than youreelf will be conceived. 

You can easily afford to give several 
days, preparing your mind for an extra- 
ordinary consciousness of superiority, 
when you know that you will transmit 
thig superiority to the child soon to be 
conceived. 

You сап easily afford to forget all oth- 
er loves, all other attachments and inter- 
ests for a few days, and give your whole 
heart and world to your companion, while 
you know that such a love will become 


is not of the Apostles, but the pow- 
er of the knowledge to put into ac- 
tion 


the law of our being. When is all power. He constitutes the 


the Presbytery lay their hands on 
a Deacon, does it give him any 


spiritual power he did not already 
have? There is one God in whom 


whole.—Wm. McBrayer, Box 39, 
Dallas, Ga. 
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Here is something from Dr. Shel- 


don Leavitt's pen that is surely 
worth reading: 
Sometime I shall write an elaborate 


paper on the Power of Attention, and 
shall undertake to show that our sickness 
and health, sorrow and joy, weakvess and 
strength, uselessmess and usefulness, are 
mainly dependent, їп ome esse on destrue- 
tive. and in the otber, or constructive at- 
tention. 

These truths have long been dawning 
upoo me. In studying my eases I have 
learned that all who зге ill have a strong 
penebart for study of their various 
symptoms and sensations Should the 
patient be advancing in years, on con- 
templating himself he is apt to attribute 
whatever he observes, in the main, to 
senility, ard begins to look for other 
symptoms consonant with that theory. 
If of a sensitive temperasment,—a tem- 
perament eommonly denominated ““nerv- 


pou есош шапа, taken at 
cninary temperature, will give out a! 
ameunt of heat equal to seven milho: 


— 


s of werk, or sufficient to raise 

f mile high We know that 
tery kind of atomie and 
o and the rate of this vè- 
is the measure of the 
ae question is as to the an- 
of the heat whieh thus appears, 
In what form does energy exist im atoms? 
Up io this time we have been able t» 


eluded as We say ''ehemiea] energy,™ 
but we have no idea how it differs from 
beat or from cravitative energy. It is a 
mystery. What form of тойоп or stress 
ean be thus embodied? In some way iti 
related to the ether. It seems as if in some 
unique manner atoms drew from the eth- 
er ag from а common reservoir, each 
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We F x 
ma 4 ийлей of most of 
the energ) are familiar with, ag this 
phen mene inderlies most if г 
tl phenomena in all the sciences.— 
Seiertifie Amerieag Supplement. 


The foregoing clipping from the 
Scientific American agrees very 
nicely in its statements with some 
of the statements made by new 
thought teachers of the present day, 
as for instance the one that we hear 
so often, “there is an infinite reser- 
voir of strength and power with 
which man can place himself in 
contact by coming into harmony 
with the laws of being." The read- 
er can draw his own conclusions on 
this subject. 

There is no real conflict between 
metaphysics and physics, evea 
though there is a constant conflict 
between pseudo-metaphysics and 
pseudo-physics. I have long been 
convinced that Tyndall was using 
very loose language or else he had 
a misunderstanding of the sub- 
stances with which he was working 
when he spoke of “dead matter.” 
Everything with which man can es- 
tablish a relation is alive and even 
those substances which are--seem- 
ingly most inert may be possessed of 
a wonderful degree of intelli 
and power. The metaphysician of 
the future who really accomplishes 
any good results will be he who 
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phy sics and metaph y 
is a scientist as well as а 
times think that 


y «all material- 
- uncomplimentary 
the only man who is not 
His “forces, ' 


hereby, is 


purely a material ist 


energies.” “laws, “strains” and 
hatever he may call that behind 
the physical phenomena he studies 


ire much more immaterial than the 
of the тап 
who has not studied nature so in- 
timately. The “God” of the ordi- 
nary orthodox Christian is a thing 
material, purely; his heaven is ma- 


infinites,” “Gods” ete, 


terial although he disclaim 
such an imputation. 
talks about, even the spirit in its 
significance to him is but a fin- 
er waterial, but he is not capable of 
waking an analysis which will show 
him the component parts of his 
ideas, and he will never discover 
that this is the case. Men are muca 
too ready to shout names after those 
who take some other road than they, 
to condemn all who do not call them- 
selves by the same name. 
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SHE power in the universo és practically infinite 

"E but # finds expression only in finite forms. 
What part of it man uses be has to force to 

meet his needs by his superior wits and 

strength, ¶ Man has access to the infinite supply only 
through its finite expressions. Power not associated 
with matter is incomprehensible and inaccessible to man 
and he must look to physical agencies under his direction 
to force its compliance with his wishes. Dreams 
and prayers and philosophic meditations can touch only 
certain territories: Н a man would have his air-castles 
modeled in solid stone he must depend upon the hammer 
and chisel and the mason’s labors. ¶ The prayers that 
are answered are the ones one answers for himself and 
philosophy can never be more than bootless theory until 
it is transformed in the hands of the practical experimenter, 
into science. Dream, Pray, and Meditate, but believe in 
your ability to realize your Dreams—Get to work and 


creature lives best that most fully lives. And Life is 
Activity. Dreaming, Praying and Theorizing are not 
Living, and are of value only when “doing” brings them 
into active Expression. 


